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LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WIL- 
. LIAM PITT, 
9 (By the Lord Bishop of Winchester.) 
th 12 
Tuis long expected memoir has 
ith at length been presented in part to 
ove. | the public. The two first volumes 


are now published. The arrange- 
ment of the work is somewhat 
different from that of the late Mr. 
Gifford. Mach information is also 
r,.| added from sources to which that 
able writer had not access. Valua- 
ble and interesting as Mr. Gilford’s 
ce | work is, yet not comprehending any 
detail of the private life of Mr. Pitt, 
there remained something to be 
supplied which the present learned 
and venerable biographer alone 


2'i,| could furnish, Perhaps the most 
valuable articles of the book consist 
ret | of some letters from the late Lord 


and Lady Chatham to their illus- 
trious son. They will be perused 
err | with that interest which every thing 
relating to the family of that noble 
and patriotic orator must ever ex- 
cite. 
ay, “In May, 1778, Mr. Pitt lost his 
great and excellent father, at a 
_| period when his advice and assist- 
y ance would have been of the high- 
estimportance to him. Iam happy 
a} tohave it in my power to insert the 
following letters, which strongly 
| mark the affectionate heart and 
amiable character of one of the 
ablest and most disinterested states- 
4 men the world ever produced ; and 
at the same time shows the opinion 
he entertained, and the expecta- 
tions he had formed, of the subject 
of these memoirs. 
| “ The first of these letters was 
written by Lord Chatham to Mr. 
) Pitt, upon his going to the univer- 
*) sity in 1773. 
* Burton Pynsent, Oct.9, 1773. 
‘Thursday’s post brought us no 
letter from the dear traveller ; we 
trust this day will prove more sa- 
tisfactory ; it is the happy day that 
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gave us your brother, and it wilf 
not be less in favour with all here, 
if it should give us, about foot 
o'clock, an epistle from my dear 
William. By that hour, EF reckon, 
we shall be warm iu our cups, and 
shall not failto pour forth, with 
renewed joy, grateful libations 
over the much wished tidings of 
your prosperous progress towards 
your destination. We compute 
that yesterday brought you to the 
vencrable aspect of Alma Mater ; 
and that you are invested to-day 
with the toga virilis. Your race of 
manly virtue and useful knowledge 
is now begun, and may the favour 
of Heaven smile upon the noble 
career ! 

* Little —— was really disappoint- 
ed in not being in time to see you— 
a good mark for my young vivid 
friend. He is just as much com- 
pounded of the elements of air and 
jfireashe was. A due proportion 
of terrestrial solidity will, I trust, 
come and make him perfeet. How 
happy, my loved boy, is it, that your 
mamma and I can tell ourselves, 
there is at Cambridge one, without 
a beard,‘ and all the elements so 
mixed in him, that nature might 
stand up and say, this is a man.’ 
I ‘now take leave for to-day, not 
meaning this for what James calls 
a regular better, buta flying thought, 
that wings itself towardsmy a bsent 
William. Horses are ready, and 
allis birth-day. 

* Bradshaw has shone this auspi- 
cious morning, in a very fine speech 
of congratulation ; but I foresee, 
‘ his sun sets weeping in the lowly 
west,’ that is, afatal bowl of punch 
will before night quench this lu- 
minary of oratory. Adieu, again 
and again, sweet boy! and if you 
acquire health and strength every 
time I wish them to you, you will 
be a second Samson, and, what is 
more, will, I am sure, keep your 
haic. 
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‘ Every good wish attends your 
kind fellow-travelier and ehumn 
nor will he be forgot in our flowing 
bowls to day.’ 

“To this interesting letter, Lady 
Chatham added the following post- 
script :— 

‘ Ifmore could be said expressive 
of feelings, my dearest dear boy, I 
would add a letter to this epistle , 
but as it is composed, I will oniy 
sign to its expressive contents, 

* Your fond and loving mother, 

* Hester CuarHam.’ 

“ The following leter was written 
by Lord Chatham to Mr. Pitt, when 
he was recovering from the illness 
which has been mentioned :— 

* Burton Pynsent, Oct. 1773. 

* With what ease of mind and joy 
of heart I write to my loved Wil- 
liam, since Mr. Wilson's comforta- 
ble letter of Monday! I do not 
mean to address you asasick man; 
I trust in Heaven that convalescent 
is the only title J am to give you in 
the ailing tribe; and that you are 
now enjoying the happy advantage 
of Dr. Glynn’s* acquaintance, as one 


of the cheerful and witty sons of 


Apollo in his poetic, vot his medical 


attribute. But though I indulge, 
with inexpressible delight, the 


thought of your returning health, I 
cannot help being a little in pain, 
lest you should make more haste than 
good speed to. be well. Your mam- 
ma has been before me, in suggest- 
ing that mostaseful proverb, reculer 
pour mieux sauter, useful to all, but 
to the ardent, necessar y» You may 
indeed, my swecit boy, better than 
any one, practise this sage dictum, 
without any risk of being thrown 
out {as little James would say) ia 
the chase of learning. All you want, 
at present, is quiet ; with this, if 
your ardour can be kept in till you 
are stronger, you will make noise 
enough! How happy the task, my 
noble amiable boy, to caution you 














* This eminent physician and excel- 
lent scholar became warmly attached to 
Mr. Pitt, and a great admirer of his ta- 
lents and character. He frequently 
read with him select passages from clas 
sical writers, which he thought parti- 
cularly desers ! 


is notice, 
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only against pursuing too muchall thase 
iberalband praise: worthy things 
which less happy vatures are per. 
petually to be sparred and driven 
I will not tease you with too long, 
lecture in favour of inaction, andy 
competent stupidity, your two best 
tuturs and companions at present, 
You have time to sparc ; consider 
there is. but the Encyclopedia ; ani 
when you have mastered all that, 
what will remain? You will want, 
like Alexander, another world to 
conquer. Your mamma joins me 
in every word; and we know hoy 
much your affectionate mind can 
sacrifice to our earnest and tender 
wishes. Brothers and sisters are 
well: all feel about you, think and 
talk of you, as they ought. My af. 
fectionate remembrances go in great 
abundance to Mr. Wilson. Vite, 
vale, is the unceasing prayer of 
your trul; loving father, 
* CHATHAM.’ 
“ The above letter indicates 
great anxicty,beautifally expressed, 
lest Mr. Pitt should too soon resumé 
his studies; and scems to show, 
that on former occasions of illness, 
Lord and Lady Chatham had ‘been 
under the necessity of restraining 
him. He recovered so slowly and 
so imperfectly before he left Cam- 
bridve, that he was unable to read 
any book which required much at- 
tention ;and Lord Chatham did not 
allow him to return to the Univer 
sity till the beginning of July ; soon 
after he wrote him the following 
letter, which proves the contina- 
ance of the same solicitude :— 
* flayes, Sunday, July 17, 1774. 
‘Need I tel! my dear William that 
his letter, received this morning, 
diffused general joy here? To know 
that he is well and happy, and to be 
happy ourselves, is one and the same 
thing. I am glad that chambers, 
hal!, and tufied robe, continue to 
please; and make nodoubt that all 
the nine, in their several depart. 
ments of charming, will sue for your 
love with all their powers of en- 
chanitment. I know too well the 
danger of a new amour, or of a fevir- 
ing passion, not to have some fears 
for your discretion. Give apy of 
these alluring ladies the meeting by 
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duy-light and ix their turns, not be- 
coming the slave of any one of them, 
nor be drawn into late hours by the 
temptation of their sweet converse. 
I rejoice that college is not yet exa- 
uated of its learved garrisons ; and 
[hope the governor of this fortress, 
of science, the master, or his admir- 
able aide de-camp, the tutor, will 
jut soon tepair to their respective 
excursions. Dr. Brown, to whom I 
desire to present my best compli- 
wents,is very obliging in accom- 
modating you with a stable, I 
hope, with this aid, Mr. Wiison’s 
qmputation nay not be gut above 
dne half, to bring it all near the 
hark. I conclude,a horse’s allow- 
ance at Cambridge is upyn the scale 
ofa sizar’s commons. However it 
prove, I am glad to think you and 
ie will find more conyenience for 
riding at every spare hour that 
offers, Stucky will carry Mr. Wil- 
son safely, and, I trust, not unplea- 
sautly, The brothers of the turf 
may hold the solid contents of his 
shoulders and forehand somewhat 
cheap; but by Dan’s leave, he is 
no uncreditable clerical steed. Noa 
news yet from Pitt. James is here, 
the flower of school boys. 

‘Your loving father, CHATHAN. 

“ My readers will be sorry to 
learn that the following is the last 
letter of Lord Chatham which 1 am 
able to submit to their persual: it 
was written only seven or eight 
nonths before his death :— 

* Hayes, Sept. 22, 1777. 

‘How can I employ my reviving 
pen so well as by addressing afew 
liues to the hope and comfort of my 
life, my dear William ? You will 
have pleasure to sce, under my 
own hand, that I mend every day, 
and that Lam all but well. J have 
beca this morning to Camden Place, 
and sustained most manfully a 
visit, and all the idle talk thereof, 
forabove an hour by Mr. Norman's 
clock ; and returned home untired 
lodinner, where ['ate like a farmer. 
Lord Mahon has confounded, not 
convinced, theincorriyible svi-disant, 
Dr. Wilson. Dr. Franklio’s light 
hing, rebel as he is, stands proved 
the more innocent, and Wilson’s 
HobS Must yield to the pointed con- 
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ductors. On Friday Lord Mahon’s 
indefatigable spirit is to exhibit 
another incendinm to the Lord 
Mayor, foreign Miuisters, and all 
lovers of philosophy, and the good 
of society ; and means to illuminate 
the horizon with a little bonfire of 
1200 fagots, and a double edifice. 
Had our dear friend been born 
sooner, Nero and the second 
Charles could never have amused 
themseives by reducing to ashes the 
two noblest cities in the world. My 
hand begins to demand repose; so 
with my best compliments to Aris- 
totle, Homer, .Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, not forgetting the civilians 
and Jaw of nations tribe, adieu, my 
dearest William. 
‘You ever most affectionate father, 
* CHATHAM.’ 

‘ Early in 1778, a sort of nego- 
ciation was carried on for some 
tine between Sir James Wright, a 
friend of Lord Bute, and Dr, Ad- 
dington, a friend of Lord Chatham, 
which seems to have been com- 
nicnced by Sir James Wright, with 
a view of ascertaining whether Lord 
Chatham would join Lord Bute in 
forming a new administration, 
Though this negociation proved en- 
tirely fruitless, it became the sub- 
ject of conversation in all political 
circles ; and soon after Lord Chat- 
ham’s death, so partial and in- 
correct a statement relative to it 
was made by persons connected 
with Lord Bute, that it was thought 
proper to draw up a full and au- 
thentic account of what had really 
passed, from papers in the posses- 
sion of Lady Chatham, This ae- 
count, after being shown to private 
friends, found its way into some of 
the newspapers; and on the 23d.of 
October, Lord Mountstuart, Lord 
Bute’s eldest son, publisheda letter, 
addressed to the editors of the same 
papers, in which he controverted 
some of the positions contained in 
it. To this letter, Mr. Pitt, the 
present Lord Chatham, being then 
abroad, felt it incumbent on dim to 
Write enanswer, which also appear- 
ed in the newspapers: and was 
considered as fully proving that 
* Lord Chatham had not only never 
courted a political negeciativn with 
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Lord Bute, but would, without hesi- 
tation, have rejected every idea of act- 
ing with him in any administration.’ 
I did not think it right to pass over 
in silence the transaction which first 
called Mr. Pitt into public notice, 
and which afforded him the first 
opportunity of testifying his zealous 
regard for his father’s memory; but 
as he had very little concern in this 
business, which is no longer of an 
interesting nature, I shall not en- 
ter into any further particulars. It 
may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
Sir James Wrightand Dr. Adding- 
fon did not act rather from their 
own views and motives, than from 
specific aathority of the noble per- 
sons whose names they used.” 

In the spring of 1780 Mr. Pitt 
became resident in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and regularly attended Westmin- 
ster Hall. He had previously kept 
most of the necessary terms; and, 
being called to the bar on the 12th 
of June, he went the Western Cir- 
cuit in the summer of that year. At 
the gencral electionin the autumn of 
1780, he was ap unsuccessful can- 
didate to represent the University 
of Cambridge in Parliament; but 
in the January following he was 
chosen for the borough of Appleby, 
in Westmoreland—an event which 
gave great satisfaction to all who 
knew him, from a conviction that 
he could not fail to distinguish him- 
solf as a speaker. 

In the session of 1781 Mr. Pitt 
made only three speeches : the first 
on Mr. Burke’s Bill for the Reform 
of the Civil List; the second on the 
Bill for the Appointment of Com- 
missioners of Public Accounts ; 
and the third time on Mr. Fox's 
Motion to take into consideration 
the then state of the American War, 
which Mr. Pitt supported. On this 
occasion— 

“ The Lord Advocate, who had 
been an uniform supporter of the 
American war, and was one of the 
ablest debaters in favour of ad- 
ministration, replied to Mr. Pitt. 
After adverting, in gencral terms, 
to several persons who had taken 
part in the debate, he proceeded 
thus, with a sort of prophetic eulogy 
—* The Honourable Gentleman who 
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spoke last claims my particular ap. 
probation. I am unwilling to say 
to that honourable gentleman’s face 
what truth would exact from me 
were he absent; but even now, 
however unusual it may be, I muyt 
declare, that I feel myself impelled 
to rejoice in the good fortune of my 
country, and my fellow subjects, 
who are destined at some future day 
to derive the most important ser- 
vices from so happy an unionof first. 
rate abilities, high integrity, bold 
and honest independency of conduct, 
andthe most persuasive eloquence,’ 
Mr. Dundas, afterwards Viscount 
Melville, also, in the same speech, 
paid the following just and elegant 
compliment to the late Lord Chat- 
ham. In speaking of his Lordship’s 
last speech in the House of Lords, 
he said, ‘that he was a man whon, 
from my earliest youth, I was al- 
ways taught to look up to with re 
verence and admiration before | 
had seen him. Every opportunity 
I have since had of becoming ac. 
quainted with him in his senatorial 
character, the more it has con- 
firmed me in my early impressions: 
and he was no Jess great in his 
Jast awful exit, than in the most 
splendid actions of his political life. 
He beld the language of a patriot 
and sound statesman; and the ca 
paciousness of his soul was only 
equalled by the integrity of his mind 
and the goodness of his heart, 
There was a quickness of concep- 
tion, a warmth of imagination, and 
a tone and firmness of mind, which 
were truly astonishing. He saw bis 
object ata distance, and was unceas: | 
ing in his endeavours to obtain it.’ 
_ “ After the close of this session, 
in Which Mr, Pitt made these three 
speeches, a friend of Mr. Fox told 
me, that upon his saying to Mr, 
Fox, * Mr. Pitt, I think, promises 
to be one of the first speakers ever 
heard in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Fox instantly replied, ‘ Heis 
$0 already.” From this and other 
testimonies, it appears that Mr. 
Fox was very carly impressed with 
ahigh idea of Mr. Pitt’s talents 
It ought to be mentioned, to the 
mutual credit of these two grea 
men, that in future life, when they 
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were leaders of two opposite par- 
ties, and the supporters of different 
systems of politics, they always in 
private spoke of each other’s abili- 
ties with the highest respect. Mr. 
Fox, at a late period of Mr. Pitt's 
first administration, said that ‘ he 
had been narrowly watching Mr. 
Pitt for many years, and could ne- 
ver catch him tripping once ;’ and 
in conversation with me, I noticed, 
that Mr. Pitt considered Mr. Fox 
as far superior to any other of his 
opponents, as a debater, in the 
House of Commons.” 





OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 


In Hebrew, the word Sabbath 
signifies rest ; and the Jews fixed it 
onthe Saturday, the last day of the 
weck, to commemorate the comp!e- 
tion of the work of creation, and the 
reposing of the Lord. It was not 
distinguished by a mere cessation 
from labour, but was enlivened by 
every species of rejoicing, they who 
took the most pleasure deeming 
themselves the most devout; and, 
amid a varicty of puecrile and su- 
perstitious ceremonies, they were 

articularly enjoined to lie longer 
in bed on that morning. If it were 
allowable to reverse the profane jest 
of the pock-lover, who wished to be 
a Jew, that he might have the plea- 
sure of eating pork and sinning at 
the same time, I should be tempted 
to express a similar desire for the 
contemporaneous comfort of lying 
in bed and performing a religious 
duty. The Sunday, or Christian 
Was appropriated to the first day of 
the week, in eternal remembrance 
of the resurrection of Christ; but 
was not strictly solemnized as a pe- 
riod of cessation from all business 
until about the year 321, when Con- 
Stantine ordered its more rigorous 
observance, and interdicted all pro- 
Secutions, pleadings, and juridical 
processes, public or private. Of 
all the blessings ever bestowed on 
the world, it, may be questioned whe- 
ther any have been attended with 
more beneticial consequences to mo- 
rals, health, aud happiness, than the 
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institution of a seventh day of rest, 
without which the lot of mortality, 
to the mass of mankind, would be 
hardly endurable. What contem- 
plation so kindly, social, and en- 
dearing, as to behold the great hu- 
man family linked by religion in 
one domestic brotherhood, and re- 
duced to one common level, assem- 
bling weekly under the same roof 
to pour forth their gratitude to God, 
their universal benefactor and fa- 
ther? And yet, how various have 
been the temper and spirit with 
which the Sabbath has been solem- 
nized in different ages, fluctuating 
from the sternest self-mortification 
and the most inexorable rigour, to 
the opposite extreme of irreverend 
and licentious hilarity. Well might 
Erasmus say, that the human un- 
derstanding was like a drunken 
clown attempting to mount a horse; 
if you help him up on one side, he 
falls over on the other. The old 
Puritan, who refused to brew ona 
Satarday lest his beer shuuld work 
on the Sunday, was scarcely more 
ridiculous than the sceptical G. L. 
Le Sage of Geneva, who, according 
to his biographer Prevost, being 
anxious to ascertain whether the 
great Author of Nature still pre- 
scribed to himself the observance of 
the original day of rest, measured, 
with the nicest exactitude, the 
daily increase ofa plant to ascer- 
tain whether it would cease grow- 
ing on the Sabbajh, and finding that 
it did not, of course decided for the 
negative of the proposition. By 
statute 1. Car. I. no persons on the 
Lord’s day *‘ shall assemble out 
of their own parishes, for any sport 
whatsoever ; nor, in their parishes, 
shall use any bull or bear-beating, 
interludes, plays, or other unlawful 
exercises or pastimes, on pain 
that every offender shall pay 3s. 4d. 
to the poor.” In 1618, King 
James, on the other hand, was gra- 
ciously pleased to declare, * That 
for his good people's recreation, his 
Majesty’s pleasure was, that after 
the end of divine service they should 
not be disturbed, letted, or discou- 
raged from any lawful recreations : 
such as dancing, either of men or 
women; archery for men; leaping, 
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vaulting, or any other harmless re- 
creations; bor having of May- 
games, Whitsun-ales, or Morris- 
dances; or setting up of May-poles, 
or other sports. therewith used, so 
as the same may be had in due and 
conyenient time, without impedi- 
ment or let. of divine service.” A 
statute, the 20th Charles I. enacts, 
* that no person shall work on the 
Lord’s day, or use any boat or 
barge.” 

Our pwn times have had their 
fall share of pendulating between 
extremes, ‘To the lively Parisians 
nothing appeared more atrociously 
tyrannical, than that tbeir iately re- 
stored sovereign should shut up the 
shops on Sunday, and compel some 
little external reverence to ihe day, 
beyond the mere opening of the 
church-doors. for the accommoda- 
tien of a few devout old women. 
His pious intlexibility ontbis point 
had very nearly occasioned a coun- 
ter-reyolution. ** Eh! mon dien!” 
said. the Frenchman in London, 
when he looked out of window on a 
Sunday morningin the city, * what 
national calamity has happenee ?” 
The houses all shut up—the silent 
and deserted streets, forming such 
a.sepulchral contrast to their ordi- 
nary bustle—the solemn counte- 
nances of the few straggling passen- 
gers, and the tolling of innumerable 
bells, might justify this exclamation 
in a foreigner: and what would 
such a mansay, especially when he 
reflected upon the Sunday theatres, 
dances, and festivities of France, 
were he to be told that, even in 
these times, the lawfulness of shav- 
mg on a Sunday had been seriously 
discussed by one of our most pu- 
merous sects? Poorhumanuature! 
how oftenin thy failure to cnlorce 
these and other unattainable aus- 
terities, doest thou verify the hues 
of Dryden— 

*“ Reaching abeve our nature does no 
good, 

We must fall back to our old flesh and 
blood.” 


Is there no island of rest for thee 
between Secylla and Charybdis? 
must thou be for ever bandied to 
aud fro by the coullicting baitle 
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dores of fanaticism and indiffey. 
ence? 

Itmay not be unamusing, per. 
haps not uninstructive, to consider 
the mode in which some of the va. 
rious classes of London society dis- 
pose of themselves upon the Sab. 
bath. 

The rational Christian goes’ to 
church in an exhilarating spirit of 
grateful devotion to God, and uni- 
versal charity to mankind; ani 
feeling persuaded that the most ace 
ceptable homage to the Creator 
must be' the happiness of the crea- 
ture, he dedicates the rest of the 
day 10 innocent recreations, and the 
enjoyment of domestic and social 
intercourse. 

The bigot enters his Salem or 
Ebenezer, hoping to propitiate the 
God of undoubted benignity by en- 
forcing systems of gloom and horror; 
by dreadful denunciations against 
the rest of mankind, and ascctical 
self-privations. He helds with the 
Caliph Omar, that we must makea 
hell of this world to merit heaven 
inthe next. Hating to see others 
enjoy that which he.denies to him- 
self, he wages a petty but malig. 
nant warfare against human happi- 
ness, from the poor boy’s kite to the 
old woman’s apple-stall. Ifin good 
circumstances, he orders out his 
coachman, footman, and horses, to 
go to chapel, that the world may at 
once know his wealth and his de- 
voutness; yeldines upon cold meat, 
tolet God Almighty see that he docs 
not unnecessarily employ kis ser- 
vant on the Sabbath. Music on 
this day is an utter abomination ; 
and, if he had his will, he would 
imprison the running waters for 
making melody with the pebbles ; 
set the wind in the stocks for whist- 
ling; and cite the lark, the thrush, 
and the blackbird, into the Ecclesi- 
astical Court. 

The man of fashion cannot possi- 
bly set dressed ip time for church; 
the park is maurais ton ;—there is 
no other place to ride in ;—he hates 
walking—lounges at the subserip- 
and Sunday a 
comple bore, until itis time to crop 
in atthe Marchioness’s in Arling- 
ton sticet. 
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Jammed in by other carriages, 
and sometimes unable to move from 
the same spot for four hours toge- 
ther, the woman of fashion spends 
her Sunday morning in the ring, ex- 
posed to, sun, wind, and dust, and 
the rade stare of an endless succes- 
sion of oriental vulgarians. 

Half filling his showy and sub- 
stantial carriage, the rich citizen 
rides from his country-house to the 
church, fully impressed with the 
importance of the duty he is per- 
forming, and not altogether un- 
mindful of the necessity of acquir- 
ing an appetite fordinner. He has, 
moreover, a lurking hope that his 
supplications may not have an_un- 
propitious effect on the fate of his 
missing ship, the Good Intent, on 
which he is. short insured ;* to 
strengthen which influence, he de- 
plores to his son the irreligions 
omission of the introductory and 
concluding prayer in the newly 
printed bilis of lading ; censures 
the same impropriety in the form of 
modern wills; and informs him 
that most of the old mercantile 
ledgers had the words ‘“* Laus Deo” 
very properly printed in their first 
page. His wife, fat and fine, with 
a gorgeous pelisse, and a whole 
flower-garden in her bonnet, sits 
opposite to him ; and as they go to 
church to ahjure all pomps and 
vanities, their rich liveried servant, 
with fifty bobs and tags dangling 
from his shoulder, clatters up the 
aisle behind them, to perform the 
essential offices of carrying one 
little nrayer-book, and shutting the 
door of their pew. Whatever be 
the rank of those who practice this 
obstructive and indecorous display, 
itis ofihe very essence of vulgar 
upstart pride, and constitutes an 

* An insurance company at Cadiz 
ence took the Virgin Mary into formal 
partnership, covenanting to set aside 
her portion of profits for the eurich- 
ment of her shine in that city. Not 
doubting that she would protect every 
vessel, iu which she had such a mani- 
fest interest, they underwrote ships of 
all sorts, at such reduced rates, that in 
afew nionths the infatuated partners 
Were all declared bank rupts. 
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offence, which the beadle of every 
parish ought to have special orders 
to prevent. 

The city dandy and daniisette, 
arrayed in the very newest of their 
septenary fashions, pick the clean- 
est way to the Park ; and leaving 
the verdant sward, umbrageous 
avennes, and chirping birds of 
Keunsington-gardens, to nursery- 
maids and children, prefer taking 
the dust; and enjoying the crowd 
by the roadside, accompanied by 
the unceasing grating of the car- 
riage-wheels In the gravel. 

The maid-servant, having a smart 
new bonnet, asks her wmistress‘s 
permission to go to morning-service; 
and, when her fellow’servants in- 
quire what the sermon was about, 
exclaims, with a toss of her head, 
“ T always told Mary what the flirt- 
ing of that fellow Tomkins would 
come to; spite of all his fine 
speeches about the banns, they 
was’nt no more asked in the church 
than I was.” 

The labourer, or mechanic, who 
was formerly enabled to freshen his 
feetin the grass of the green fields, 
and recreate his smoke-dried_ nose 
with the fragrance of a country 
breeze, can no longer enjoy that 
gratification now that London itself 
is gone out of town. He prowls 
about the dingy swamps of Batter- 
sea or Mile-Enad, with a low bull- 
dog at his heels, which he says he 
will match, for a gallon of beer, 
with e’er a dog in England. Being 
ofthe same stock with the cockney 
young lady, who pathetically 
lamented that she could ** exasperate 
the Iaiteh,” and then innocently 
inquired ‘* whether the letter We 
was’nt atvowel ?” he, witha serupu- 
lous inaccuracy, misplaces his H’s, 
V's, and W's. At Vauxhall he 
stops to buy an ash-stick ; because, 
as he argumentatively tells Rill 
Gibbons, his conpanion, “ I always 
likes ahash un.” However nume- 
rousmay be his acquaintance, he 
never mects one without asking him 
what they shall drink, having a 
bibulous capacity as insatiable as 
that of a dustman, who, beginning 
at six o'clock in the morning, will 
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swallow a quart of washy small 
beer atevery door on both sides of 
a long strect. 

The more decent artisan, having 
stowed four young children, all ap- 
parently of the same age, in a hand- 
cart, divides with his wife the plea- 
sure of dragging them, for the be- 
nefit ofcountry air, as far as the 
Mother Red Cap in the Hampstead- 
road, where he ascends into a _bal- 
cony commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding dust, smokes his pipe, 
drinks his ale, and, enjoying the 
heat of the high road as he lugs his 
burthen back again, declares that 
“ them country excursions are 
vastly wholesome.” 

It was my intention to have con- 
trasted with these scenes ‘“ the 
sound of the church-going bell” in 
a quiet sequestered village ; but, in 
writing of London, I have so far 
caught its spirit, as to have left 
myself little room for further en- 
largement, aud I shall, therefore, 
comprise all I had to say in the 
following extract from W ordsworth’s 
** White Doc of Rylstone.” 


** From Bolton’s old monastic tower, 
The bells ring loud with gladsome 


wer ; 
The sun is bright ; the fields are gay, 
With people in their best array 

Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 
Along the banks of the crystal Wharf, 
Through the vale, retired aud lonely, 
Trooping to that summons holy. 


And up among the moorlands, see 

What sprinklings of blithe company ! 
Of lasses and of shepherd grooms, 

That down the steep hills force their way, 
Like cattle through the budded 

brooms ; 

Path, or no path, what care they ? 

And thus, in joyous mood, they hie 

To Bolton's mouldering Priory.” 





EARTHQUAKES IN INDIA. 


At the Monthly Meeting of the 
Bombay Literary Society held at 
their Rooms on the 28th of March, 
1820, after the transaction of some 
business, a paper was laid before 
the Meeting, containing ** An ac- 
count of the Earthquakes which 
occurred in India last year.” 

It states, thatonthe 16th ofJune, 
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1819, between five and ten minutes 
betore seven o'clock, p.m. a violent 
shock took place in Cutch, which 
lasted about two minutes, and 
which, when at its height, occasion. 
ed a motion of the earth so andula- 
tory, that to keep the feet was no 
casy matter, while the waving of 
the surface was perfectly visible, 
Before eleven o'clock p. m. three 
more shocks, but ofa trifling nature, 
were experienced. ‘ On the next 
day, the 17th, the earth was fre. 
quently in motion attended by gusts 
of wind, and a noise like that of 
wheeled carriages. For sometime 
before ten a. m. these symptoms 
intermitted only for a few minutes, 
until about a quarter to ten, when 
a severe shock was experienced, 
This lasted for about fifty seconds, 
and brought down a number of 
shattered buildings. Until the be- 
ginning of August no day passed 
without one o¢ more shocks, but 
subsequently they became less fre- 
quent, only occurring every third or 
fourth day. During the whole of 
this time the shocks were generally 
very slight, and many persons did 
not feel what was sensibly felt by 
others. Subsequently to this period 
shocks became still less frequent, 
occurring at uncertain periods of 
many days’ interval, until the 23d 
of November, which seems to be the 
last distinct one we have had, 

** The shock of the 16th (observes 
Captain M‘ Murdo) was the only one 
by which the face of nature or the 
works of man were materially in- 
jared or changed. In the province 
of Cutch, it may be fairly asserted 
that no town escaped feeling its 
elfects cither in the fall of houses or 
in that of its fortifications. The 
capital, Bhooj, suffered in many re- 
Spects more severely than any other 
town; nearly seven thousand houses, 
great and small, were overturned, 
and eleven hundred and forty or 
fifty people buried in the ruins; and 
of the original number of houses 
which escaped ruin about one-third 
are much shattcred. There are, or 
rather were, a great number of 
fortified towns throughout Catch, 
the works of which are in general 
destroyed. Thera,which was esteem- 
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ed the best in the province, has not 
astone unturned; the town fortu- 
nately did not suffer in the same un. 
paralleled degree, although few or 
no houses were left securely habit- 
able, The total of lives lost, accord 

jing to the best information I have 
been able to procure, does not ex- 
ceed two thousand, 

“As far as comes under our no- 
tice, the face of nature has not been 
much altered by the shocks. The 
hills (which are most likely to shew 
its effects,) although, from their 
abruptness, and conical or sharp 
ridgy summits, and from the malti- 
tude of half detached rocks with 
which they are covered, they might 
have been expected to have dis- 
played strong marks of the convul- 
sion by which they were agitated, 
have in no instance, tomy personal 
knowledge, suffered more than hav- 
ing had large masses of rock and 
soil detached from their precipices, 
Ihave seennone with cones flatten- 
ed, or in any remarkable degree 
altered. At the moment of the 
shock vast clouds of dust were seen 
to ascend from the summitof almost 
every hill and range of hills. Many 
gentlemen perceived smoke to as- 
cend, and in some instances fire 
was plainly seen bursting forth for 
a moment. A respectable native 
chieftain assured me, that froma 
hill close to the one on which his 
fortress is situated, fire was seen to 
issue in considerable quantities; and 
that a ball of a large size was vo- 
mited as it were into the air, and 
fell to the ground still blazing on 
the plain below, where it divided 
intu four or five pieces, and then sud- 
denly disappeared. On examining 
the hill next day (the chieftain 
Stated} it was found rent and shat- 
tered as if something within had 
sunk, and the spot where the fire- 
ball was supposed to have fallen, 
bore marks of fire in the scorched 
vegetation. 

“The rivers in Cutch are gene- 
rally dry, (except in the monsoon) 
or have very little water in them. 
Native accounts seem to confirm the 
fact of almost the whole of their 
beds having been filled to their 
banks for a period of a few mi- 
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nutes, and according to some for 
halfan hour. They are said to have 
subsided gradually. This conval- 
sion of nature has effected the 
eastern and a most deserted channel 
of the river Indus, which bounds 
Cutch to the westward, and the 
Kunn or Desert, and the swamp 
called the Bunnee, which isolates 
the province on the north, ina more 
remarkable manner than it has any 
other part of the country. I myself 
have seen this branch of the Indus 
forded at Luckput, containing wa- 
ter for a few. hundred yards about 
a foot deep. This was when the 
tide, was at ebb, and when at flood 
the depth of the channel was never 
more than six feet, and about eighty 
or one hundred yards in breadth 5 
the rest of the channel at flood was 
not covered in any place with more 
than one or two feet of water. This 
branch of the River Indus, or as it 
may with more propricty be termed 
inlet of the sea, has since the earth- 
quake deepened at the fort of Luck- 
put to more than eighteen feet at 
low water, and on soundivg the 
channel it has been found to contain 
from four to twenty feet from the 
Cutch to the Sindh shore, a distance 
of three or fourmiles. The Aljound 
has been damaged, a circamstance 
that has readmitted of a navigation 
which had been closed for centuries. 
The goods of Sindh are embarkedin 
craft near Ruhima Bazar and Kan- 
jee Kacote, which sailing across 
the Bhunnee and Runn, land their 
cargoes ata town called Kura on 
the north Cutch. The Ruan, which 
extends from Luckput round the 
north of this province toits eastern 
boundary is not at present fordable 
except at one spot, although it has 
heretofore at this period of the year 
been dry; and should the water 
continue throughout the year, we 
may perhaps see an inland naviga- 
tion along the northern shore of 
Cutch, which, from stone anchors, 
ke. still to be seen, and the tradi- 
tion of the country, Ibelieve to have 
existed at some former period. 
Sindree, a small mud fort and vil- 
lage belonging to the Cutch Govern- 
ment, situated nearly where the 
funn joins the Indus, was over 
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flowed at the ‘time of the shock. 
The people escaped with difliculty, 
and the tops of the houses and wall 
are now alone to be seen above the 
water. The fate of Sindree was 
owing to its situation, for there can- 
not be a doubt of all the Runn land 
having, during the shock, sent forth 
vast quantities of water and mud ; 
and the natives described a number 
f small cones of sand six or vight 
eet in height, the sammits of which 
contiued to bubble for many days 
after the 16th.” 


DEATH OF MURAT. 


(From Keppel Craven's four in Naples.) 


Tue road from Monteleone to 
Nicastro, where I was to sleep, 
does not run through il Pizzo, but I 
was induced to deviate from it to 
visit a spot which bad obtained an 
interest from an event closely con- 
nected with the political history of 
this country, and not indifferent to 
that of Europe at large. Joachim 
Murat, in the autumn of 1815, 
larided at il Pizzo with a few fol- 
lowers, and was arrested by its in- 
habitants, whom he had in vain 
Stimulated to join him, thrown 
into a prison, condemned to be 
Shot by a military commission in 
Virtue of a law which he himself 
had promulgated, and executed four 
days after his ill-advised arrival. 

When Murat repaired to the 
public square il Pizzo, and ha- 
rangued the astonished multitude, 
calling upon them to recognize 
him as their lawful sovereign, and 
distributing proclamations to the 
Same effect, which he had brought 
with him, the people listened to him 
with mute surprise, and slunk away 
one by one to their habitations, 
which they cautiously, but without 
delay, shut up; leaving him and 
his adherents to ponder on the in- 
auspicious commencement of their 
enterprise. 

The town of Monteleone, which 
he had embellished, and raised to 
the rank of provincial capital, was 
supposed to be well affected to- 
wards him; it wasonly seven miles 
distant, and thither he immediately 
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resolved to proceed, to try his bet. 
ter fortune. Most of the territory 
surrounding il Pizzo, and a great 
portion of the town itself, belongs 
to the Duke of Infantado ; and his 
agent or steward resident there pos. 
sessed that kind of influence which, 
notwithstanding the abolition of 
feudal rights, must always be at. 
tached to the person of a consi. 
derable landed proprietor; and he 
exerted it in this instance in raising 
the population to a sense of the 
danger to be apprehended from suf. 
fering the ex-king to continue his 
progress unmolested. Without pre. 
tending to point out the particular 
feelings which were supposed to 
have actuated this individual, | 
Shall only advert to the treatment 
ofhis employer, the Duke of In. 
fantado, and the indignities offered 
that personage during the early pe. 
riod of the occupation of Spain by 
the French, at the time that Marat 
was governor of Madrid. 

After a momentary delay, this 
person, attended by a_ sullicicut 
number of the inhabitants of il 
Pizzo, strong in arms and determi- 
nation, pursued the intruder with 
such prompitude as to gain consider. 
ably upon him before he had reached 
the summit of the stcep acelivity 
above mentioned. Finding himself 
thus resolutely followed, and ex- 
poged to the shots which were fired 

y his pursuers, he considered it 
more advisable to seek the boats 
which had brought his small party; 
and despairing of fighting his way 
through the superior numbers which 
thus unexpectedly attacked him, he 
threw himself frow off the road, into 
the deep and rocky ravine which 
borders it,and through whoserugged 
and almost impracticable declivi- 
ties he sought a nearer way to the 
Shore. In this precipitous retreat 
he was accompanied by his own 
little troop, and followed by the 
townspeople and their leader; but 
found on his arrival at the beach, 
that the vessels which had brought 
him and his party, had, through 
mistake, fear, or treachery, put to 
sea again. He jumped into a fish- 
ing-boat, and was endeavouring to 
push it off from the shingles, when 
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his opponents having overtaken 
him, and a shot from them having 
wounded one of his companions, he 
held up a white handkerchief, in 
token of surrender, and was led, or 
rather hurried to the little fort, dig- 
nified with the name of castle, and 
forming the citadel of il Pizzo. In 
his way there he suffered, from the 
mob which collected, the most inju- 
rious treatment; and itis even said 
that a woman, who conceived her- 
self aggrieved in the loss of one of 
her sons, executed as a bandit, 
probably most deservedly, through 
his orders some years before, tore 
of one of his whiskers from his 
cheek, in a fit of revenge upon the 
presumed author of her misfortune. 

He was at first thrust into a 
wretched cell, where he passed the 
night, but was removed to a more 
decent apartment, and furnished 
with every immediate article of ne- 
cessity, through the order of the 
commandant of the division, who 
arrived from Monteleone early the 
next morning. A telegraphic des- 
patch communicated the intelli- 
gence of the descent on Naples, and 
the same mode of conveyance 
brought back the order to proceed 
immediately on his judgment. He 
had landed on the 8th of October, 
and on the 13th, the court having 
pronounced sentence, he was exe- 
cuted, after having confessed him- 
self, aad written to his wife. 

The fortress in which he was 
shatup is of very small dimensions; 
ona platform which extends over 
the first story, two parallel walls 
form a kind of uncovered corridor 
of about twelve paces in length, 
terminating in a parapet towards 
the sea. Hestood with his back 
against this, and having himself 
given the signal, received the fire of 
the soliiers placed at the opposite 
extremity, and fell with his head 
against the door of a room in which 
all the oflicers who had accompa- 
nied him were at the time conlined. 
His body was immediately buried 
intheprincipal church in the town, 
an edifice towards the restoration 
of which ke had, in a former passe 
age through Calabria, given 2000 
ducats, The vault which contains 
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his remains is marked by some 
boards let into the pavement. 
* * * ” 


Thave'more thanonce heard him ex- 
press his conviction that he should 
receive his death by a musket shot, 
but he had probably anticipated it 
in the field of battle. Itis just pos- 
sible to suppose that the mysterious 
fatality which subjected him to a 
fate so different on the coast of 
Calabria, may have awakened in 
the bitterness of his last reflections 
the scene and recollection of the 
summary judgment and execution 
over which he presided within the 
walls of Vincennes. 

It required all the charms of 
nature in their most powerful array 
to banish from my mind thcimpres- 
sion produced by the sight of the 
humble sepulchre of him whom I 
had beheld revelling in the fall 
wantonness of absolute power but 
eight months before he descended 
to itin ignominy. 

The splendour of Murat’s court, 
perhaps the most brilliantinEurope 
at the period I allude to, as greatly 
exceeded the rank he held among 
other sovereigns, as the appoint- 
ment and numbers of his troops 
were disproportioned to the re- 
sources and population of the king- 
dom; and both were characteristic 
of that indiscriminately profuse 
disposition which could reward the 
merits of an opera dancer upon the 
same scale of liberality with the 
services of a general or a minister 
of state. 





THE TWO HIGHLANDERS. 


On the banks of the Albany river, 
which talls iuto Hudson’s Bay, 
there is, among others, a small co- 
lony settled, mostly made up of 
emigrants from the Highlands of 
Scotland. Though the soil of the 
valleys contiguous to the river is 
exceedingly rich and fertile, yet the 
winter being so long and severe, 
these people do not tabour inces- 
santly in agriculture, but depend 
for the most part upon their skill 
in hunting and fishing for theis 
subsistence; there being commonly 
abundance of both game and fish. 
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Two young kinsmen, both Mac- 
donalds, went out one day into these 
boundless woods to hunt; each of 
them armed with a well-armed gun 
in his hand, and askene bhu,or high- 
Jand dirk, by his side. They shaped 
their course towards a small stream, 
which descends to the N. W. of 
the river, on the banks of which 
they knew there were still a few 
wild swine remaining ; and of all 
other creatures they wished most to 
mect with one of them, little 
doubting that they would overcome 
even a pair of them, if chance 
should direct them to their lurking 
places, though they were reported 
to be so remarkable’ both for 
strength and ferocity. They were 
not at all successful, having neg- 
lected the common ganie in search- 
ing for these animals ; and a little 
before sunset they returned home- 


ward, without having shot any 
thing save one wild turkey. But 


when they Icast expected it, to their 
infinite joy, they discovercd a deep 
jit or cavern, which contained a 
cot litter offine half-grown pigs, 
anJ none of the old ones with them. 
This was a prize indeed: so, with- 
out losing a moment, Donald said 
to the other, ‘‘ Mack, you pe te lit 
tlest man, creep you in and durk 
te little sows, and I'll be keeping 
watch at tedoor.” Mack complied 
without hesitation; gave his gun 
to Donald —unsheathed his skene 
dhu, and crept into the cave head 
foremost ; but afterhe was all out 
of sight, save the brogues, he stop- 
ped short, and called back, “* But 
Lord, Donald pe shore to keep out 
te old wans.” “ Ton’t you pe fearing 
tat man,” said Donald. 

The cave was deep, but there 
was abundance of room in the far- 
ther end, where Mack, with his 
sharp skene dhu, now commenced 
the work of death. He Had scarce- 
ly well done, when Donald perceiv- 
ed a monstrous wild boar advanc- 
ing upon him, roaring and grinding 
his tusks, while the fire of rage 
gleamed from his eyes. Donald 
said not a word, for fear of alarm- 
ing his friend; besides, the savage 
was hard upon him cre he was 
aware, he had scarcely time for any 


The Two Highlanders. 





thing; so sctling himself firm, and 
cocking his gun, he took his aim; 
but that the shot might prove the 
more certain death, he suffered the 
boar to come within a few paces of 
him before he ventured to fire. He at 
last drew the fatal trigger, expect. 
ing to blow out his eyes, brains, 
and all. Merciful Heaven! tho 
gun missed fire, or Mashed in the 
pan, [ am not sure which. There 
was notime to lose: Donald dashed 
the piece in the animal’s face, turn. 
ed his back, and fled with precipita. 
tion. The boar pursucd him only 
for a short space, for having heard 
the cries of his suffering young ones 
as he passed the mouth of the den, 
he hastened back to their resene, 
Most men would have given up all 
for lost: it was not so with Donald 
—Mack’s life was at stake. As 
soon as he observed the monster re- 
turn from pursuing him, Donald 
turned about and pursued him in 
his turn; but having before this, 
from the horror of being torn to 
pieces, run rather too far without 
looking back, the boar had _ by that 
oversight got considerably a-head of 
of him. Donald strained every 
nerve, uttered some piercing cries, 
and even, for all his haste, did not 
forget to implore assistance from 
Heaven. His prayer was short but 
pithy: ‘*O Lord, puir Mack! puir 
Mack!” said Donald, in a low voice, 
while the tears gushed from his 
eyes. In spite of all his efforts the 
enraged animal reached the mouth 
of the den before him, and entered, 
It was; however, too narrow for 
him to walk in on all fours; he was 








obliged to drag himself in as Mack 
had done before, and of course his 
hind feet lost their hold ofthe ground. 
At this important crisis, Donald 
overtook him—laid hold of bis large 
long tail—wrapped it round both 
his hands—scei his fect to the bank, 
and held back in the utmost des- 
peration, 

Mack, who was all unconscions 
of what was going on above ground 
wondered what way he came to be 
involved in utter darkness in a 
moment. He waited a little while, 
thinking that Donald was only 
playing a trick on him ; but the 
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most profound obscurity still con- 
tinuing, he at length bawled out, 
“Tonald, man, Tonald, phat is it 
that’ec ay pe stooping te light.’ 
Donald was too much engaged, and 
too breathless; to think of making 
any reply to Mack's impertinent 
question ; till the latter, having 
waited in vain a considerable time 
for an answer, repeated it in a 
louder cry. Donald’s famous la- 
conic answer, which perhaps never 
was nor ever will be equalled, 
“Tonald, man, Tonald I say,}phat 
is that that'll ay pe stopping te 
light,” bellowed Mack, ** Should te 
tail preak, you'll fin tat,” said 
Donald. 

Donald continued the struggle, 
and soon began to entertain hopes 
of ultimate success. When_ the 
boar pulled to get in, Donald held 
back, and when he struggled to get 
back again, Donald set his shoul- 
ders to his large buttocks and 
pushed him in ; and inthis position 
he kept him until he had got an op- 
portunity of giving him some dead- 
ly stabs with his skene dhu behind 
the short rib, which terminated his 
existence, 

Our two young friends by this ad- 
venture, realised a valuable prize ; 
and secured so much excellent food 
thatit took them several days to 
convey ithome. During the long 
winter nights, while the family were 
regaling themselves on the hams of 
the great wild boar, often was the 
above tale rclated, and we as often 
applauded and laughed at it. 

Marceau CHautTipranD. 





VARIETIES. 


Anecdote of his present Majesty.— 
In a periodical work of the year 
1770, the following article appears : 
—* When the Birthday Ode in 
honour of her Majesty’s brother 
was performed at the Lodge, the 
Prince of Wales (his present Ma- 
jesty) ranto his Royal Father, and 
said, ‘When [ am a man anda 
King, I won't be married !’’—* Why 
so?’ inquired his Majesty.—‘ Why, 
heeause this song which Signor 
fenducei has been sipging, says, if 
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IdoLIshan't have a good wife as 
you have, Papa.’”—The following 
is the verse that gave rise to the 
arch allusion. Speaking of her 
late Majesty— 

‘€ Never shall thy like have birth 

In the regions of the earth ; 

Ne’er again perfection blend 
Sister—Mother—Wife—and Friend !” 


Ancestry.—The late Lord Court- 
ney, who was one of the oldest fa- 
wilies in Britain, being married 
to a Miss Clack, who was much in- 
ferior in point of birth, a conversa- 
tion took place, (at which the late 
Bishop of Exeter was present), on 
the disparity of the conncction. 
*“* What is your objection ?” says 
the bishop to a lady, who took the 
principal lead in the conversation. 
** Wantof family, my lord.” ** Want 
of family!” echoed the bishop, 
‘why [ll prove her ofbetter family 
than his lordship. He, perhaps, 
may trace his ancestors as far back 
as the conquest, but the family of 
the * Clacks’ are as old as Eve.” 


Curious Courtship—A young 
Gentleman and Lady happened to 
be in the same pew, ina free church 
in America, During the course of 
the sermon, the youth read some- 
thing in the eyes of the fair, which 
made a deeper impression on his 
mind than the pious lecture of the 
preacher. As love, although blind, 
is never ata loss for expedients, he 
presented the maiden,whose charms 
had attracted his notice, with the 
following passage, being the Sth 
verse of theSecond Epistle of John: 
—‘* Now I beseech thee, Lady, not 
as though } wrote a new command- 
ment unto thee, but that which we 
had from the beginning, that we 
love one another.”—After reading 
this passage, the Lady, in reply, 
promptly referred her suitor to 
another passage, inthe Old Testa- 
ment, namely, the 16th verse of 
the Istchapter of Ruth :—“* Entreat 
me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee, for whi- 
ther thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge : 
thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God shall be my God.” Thus 
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was a treaty of alliance proposed, 
which, in ashort time afterwards, 
was fully sanctioned, and ratified 
by the minister. 


King Richard 1. and the Priest 
Fulco.—Tliere was in France a 
pious priest, to whom fame ascribed 
soiraculous powers, who, at a word, 
could heal the sick and expel 
devils ; and, what was more, could 
prevail on the miser and usurer to 
give their money to the indigent, 
and look for treasures in heaven. 
He could also prophesy; and he 
warned the monarchs that one of 
them would soon die, if they con- 
tinued their hostile practices. 
Richard, who admired these ex- 
traordinary characters, received a 
visit from him. ‘“ I exhort you,’’ 
said the priest, “to marry off as 
soon as may be your three daugh- 
ters, infamous as they are, lest 
something worse befall you.’’— 
** Hypocrite,” replied the king, “‘thy 
falsehood is palpable ; I have nota 
single child,”—** You have three, I 
say,” answered the priest, “‘ pride, 
avarice, and luxury,” Richard 
called to the nobles who were with 
him.“ Attend,” said he, “tothe admo- 
nition of this good man, who main- 
tains that I have three daughters, 
pride, avarice, and luxury, whom hé 
commands me to dispose of.”—* I 
will.”—I wed my pride to the Temp- 
Jars, my avarice to the Cistercian 
monks, and my luxury to the prelates 
vf God's church.’’How Fulco, (such 
was his name), relished the witty 
reply, itis not said ; but the cour- 

tiers laughed, and the historian 
who tells it seems to have been 
scandalized. 


Savage Patriotism.—The follow- 
ing anecdote is given in ** Notes on 
the Michigan Territory,” \ately pub- 
lished. The Indians of Fon du Lac, 
a small tribe of about 50 men, 
frum their pacific disposition, were 
branded by their neighbours, the 
Sioux, with cowardice, Feeling in- 
dignant at this, thirteen of them, 
without consulting their friends, 
who were then negociating a peace 
with the Sioux, formed a league to 
rescue their tribe from the imputa- 
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tion on their courage, and secretly 
penetrated into the Sioux country, 
Unexpected, they came upon a party 
of 100 Sioux, and began to prepare 
for battle: but the Sioux, seeing 
their small number, advised them 
to return home ;*that they admired 
their valour, and intimated to them, 
that if they persisted their destruc 
tion was inevitable. The Fon du 
Lac Indians replied, that they had 
set out with a determination to fight 
the first enemy they should meet, 
however unequal their numbers 
might be, and would have entered 
their villages if none had appeared 
sooner; they had resolved in this 
manner to shew their brethren that 
the stigmas that were thrown upon | 
them were unjust, ‘“‘forno menwere | 
braver than their warriors ;” and 
that they were ready and would sa- 
crifice their lives in defence of the 
character of their tribe. They en- 
camped a short distance from the 
Sioux, and during the night dug 
holes in the ground, to which they 
might retreat and fight to the last 
extremity. They appointed one of 
their number (the youngest) to take 
a station at a distance and witness 
the struggle, and instructed him to 
make his escape to their own coun- 
try, ‘when he had witnessed the 
death of ali the rest, and state the 
circumstances under which they 
had fallen. Early in the morning 
they attacked the Sioux in their 
camp, who immediately — sallying 
out upon them, forced them back to 
the last place of retreat they had 
resolved upon. They fought des- 
perately, and more than twice their 
own number were killed before they 
lost theirlives, Eightof them were 
tomahawked in the holes to which 
they retreated, and the other four 
fell on the field; the thirteenth re- 
turned home according tojthe di- 
rections he had received, and re- 
lated the foregoing circumstances 
to his tribe. They mourned their 
death, but delighted with the unex- 
ampled bravery of their friends, they 
were happy in their grief. 








Method of producing Light by Frit- 
tion.—Rub two pieces of fine lump 
sugar together in the dark; the 
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effect is produced, but in a much 
greater degree by two pieces of silex 
or quartz ; but that which affords 
the strongest light of any thing is a 
white quartz from the Land’s End, 
considerable quantities of which are 
brought to Bristol, and enter into 
the composition of china ware. By 
means of two pieces of such quartz, 
pretty forcibly rubbed together, you 
may distinguish the hour ofthe night 
by a watch ; but what is most sur- 
prising ; the same effectis produced 
equally strong on rubbing the pieces 
of quartz together under water. 
Elegant Orthography.—The fol- 
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lowing advertisement, in the beau- 
tiful penmanship of its author, now 
decorates the walls of the Exchange 
at Bristol :— 

“Tack Notis, the ritter of this 
pappar Wans A Sittuwasion Asa 
Seller Man Ac A under Clarck As 
he understans Bottlin and Corcin 
and Wirin and Mani gin of Wincs 
or I Wid have no objetsion to a 
portours please I con have A Car- 
ritter from the Last Please he live 
at he Wid prefer a good Master to 
a great Wagis send to me Letters 
poast paid T B No 10 Cannon 
Street Bristol. 
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DEATH OF MARINO FALIERO. 


[The following is the Speech of the 
hero of Lord Byrou’s late Tragedy, 
pronounced just before his execution.) 


Iseeak to Time and to Eternity, 

Of which I grow @ portion, not to man. 

Ye elements! in which to be resolved 

{ hasten, let my voice be as a spirit 

Upon you! Ye blue waves! which bore 
my banner ; 

Ye winds ! which flutter o’er as if you 
lov'd it, 

Aud fill’d my swelling sails as they were 
wafted 

To many a triumph! Thou, my native 


earth, 
Which I have bled for, and thou foreign 


earth, 

Which drank this willing bleod from 
many a wound! 

Ye stones, in which my gore will uot 
sink, but 

Reek up to Heaven! Ye skies, which 
will receive it! 

Thou sun! which shinest on these things, 
and Thou! 

Who kindlest and who quenchest suns ! 
attest! 

1am not innocent—but are these guilt- 
less ? 

I perish, but not unavenged ; far ages 

Float up from the abyss of time to be, 


Aud shew these eyes, before they close, 
the doom 

Of this proud city, and I leave my curse 

On her and hers for ever!—Yes, the 
hours 

Are silently engendering of the day 

When she, who built ’gainst Attila a 
bulwark, 

Shall yield, and bloodlessly and basely 
yield 

Unto a bastard Attila, without 

Shedding so much blood in her last de- 
fence 

As these old veins, oft drained in shield- 
ing her, 

Shall pour in sacrifice.—She shall be 
bought 

Aud sold, and be an appanage to those 

Who shall despise her !—She shall stoop 
to be 

A province for an empire, petty town 

In lieu of capital, with slaves for senates, 

Beggars for nobles, pauders for a peo- 


le! 

Then, when the Hebrew’s in thy pa- 
laces, 

The Hun in thy high places, and the 
Greek 

Walks o’er thy mart, and smiles on it 
for his! 

When thy patricians beg their bitter 
bread 


In narrow streets, and in their shame- 
ful need 
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Make their nobility a plea for pity! 

Then, when the few who still retain a 
wreck 

Of their great fathers’ heritage, shall 
fawn 

Round a barbarian Vice of Kings’ Vice- 
gerect, 

Even in the palace where they sway'd as 
sovereigns, 

Even in the palace where they slew their 
sovereign, 

Proud of some name they have dis- 
graced, or sprung 

From an adulteress boastful of her guilt 

With some large gondolier or foreign 


soldier, 

Shall bear about their bastardy in tri- 
umph 

To the third spurious generation ;— 
when 


Phy sons are in the lowest scale of being, 

Slaves turn’d o’er to the vauquish’d by 
the victors, 

Despised by cowards for greater cow- 
ardice, 

And scorn’d even by the vicious for such 
vices 

As in the monstrous grasp of their con- 
ception 

Defy all codes to image or to name 
them ; 

Then, when of Cyprus, now thy abject 
kingdom, 

All thine inheritance shall be her shame 

Entail'd on thy less virtuous daughters, 
grown 

A wider proverb for worse prostitu- 
tion ;— 

When all the ills of conquer’d states 
shall cling thee, 

Vice without splendour, sin without re- 


lief, 

Even from the gloss of love, to smooth 
it o'er, 

But in its stead coarse lusts of habi- 
tude, 


Prurient yet passionless, cold studied 
lewdness, 

Depraving nature's frailty to an art ;— 

When these and more are heavy on thee, 

when 

without mirth, and pastimes 

without pleasure, 

Youth without honour, age without re- 
spect, 

Meanness and meeckness, and a sense of 
woe 

"Gainst which thou wilt not strive, and 
dar’st not murmur, 

Have made thee last and worst of peo- 
pled deserts, 

Then, in the last gasp of thine agony, 

Amidst thy many wurders, think of 
wihe 4 
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Thou den of drunkards, with the blood 
of princes ! 
Gehenna of the waters! 
Sodom ! 
Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods, 
Thee and thy serpent seed! 
[Aere the Doce. turns, and addresses 
the Executioner) 
Slave, do thine of 
Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as! 
would 
Have struck those tyrants ! Strike deep 
as my curse! 
Strike—and but once ! 
[Zhe Doce throws himself upon his 
knees, and, as the E.vecutiona 
raises his sword, the scene « doses.| 


thou sea of 


tice! 





THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE LEGEND, 
Ovp Megan Liandunach 
Of Pont y Monach 
Had Jost het ouly cow 5 
Across the ravine 
The cow was seen, 


But to reach it she could not tell how 


The Devil that day 
Chanc’d to wander that way ; 
Says he, ‘‘Megan,what’s the matter?’ 
I'm ruin’d,” says she, 
** For the cow’s lost to me :” 
And she set up a dolorous clatter. 


Says the Devil, “ A bridge 
I'll raise from the ridge, 
And the two rocks together will join, 
To recover your losses ; 
But the first thing that crosses 
Must ever and ever be mine.” 


Old Megan, contented, 
Then quickly consented ; 
Satan hop'd to have made her his prey; 
So under her nose 
The high arch arose: 
Says the Devil, “ Now trudge it away.” 


Tu her pocket she fumbled, 
A crust out she tumbled, 
And call'd to her little black cur; 
The crust over she threw, 
The cur after it flew 
Says she, “ the dog’s your's, crafly 
Sir!” 


Old Satan look'd queer, 
And scratch'd his right ear, 
Then sprong from the side of the ra- 
vine ; 
Says he, “* a fair hit, 
The biter is bit, 
For the mangy cur is'nt worth hav- 


ime, 

















